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FOR THE ARIEL. 
‘*$o long have we been mated, fell despair.” 
Without one trophy from ambition won, 
My youth is ended, and my hopes are done! 
Sad and forsaken, bere alone I stand, 
Grief in my heart and yaurder in my hand: 
Since youth’s warm promise of eternal fame, 
Its utter emptiness doth here proclaim— 
Sinee health, and youth, and enterprise are fled, 
And naught but anguish racks this aching head— 
Since friends are vanished, and since foes surround | 
F’en this lone preeipiee of haunted ground— 
Come, dull Despair—we’ve mated been so long, 
Be thou the burthen of my transient song. 
QO! could the feelings that inspired my youth, 
The thirst for glory—not the thirst for truth— 
Fen for a moment quit my aching brain, 
And leave my spirit free from every pain— 
Those midnight witches, would they leave my sight, 
And hide their heads forever in the night— 
Perhaps my spirit might to joy return, 
And once again with virtuous rapture burn. 
Yes! though this dali Despair surrounds my soul, 
Bright lights are breaking which all things control: , 
1.0! from the heavens decsends the mystie dove, 


A living earnest of eternal love! 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

Ol! it is sweet when woes assail the breast, 

And sorrow robs the tortured ‘heart of rest— 

When peace and pleasure seem forever flown, 

And sternadversity usurps the throne; 

To think that there is one whose tender eye, 

Reams from its seat a flame of sympathy; 

Who owns in tull, affection’s ardent powers, 

Whose bosom throbs in unison with ours; 

Who soothes the heart with love’s unaltered glow, 

And weeps in seeret from his-fellow’s woe. 

Kind heaven, if ’tis thy will my heart to rend, 

With misery’s comfort, grant me such a friend, 

One heavenly love from whom the tearful eye, 

Will oft with soothing sympathy reply— 

One who will leave the crowd my woes to hear, 

Mang on my breast, and mingle tear with tear: 

Qne who will guard the conch of sickness, hang 

On life’s last flash, and watch the parting pang— 

—— whom unpitying death can ne’er divide, 
onnd by a tie that cannot be untied, ) 

Will clasp the failing hand, of peace to tell, 

And whisper most divinely ‘‘allis well.” 

Cateh the last glance, reecive the parting sigh; 

were b&iss itself on such a breast to die. 


FOR THE ARTEL. 
TEARS. 

When the pained bosom iso’ercharged with woes, 
Robb’dand deprived of all it held most dear, 
Oh’ who that hath dwelt ne’er with sorrow, knows 

The sweet relief that glistens ina tear. 
Weary and sad to solitude we fly, 

‘Where savage pain sends forth her poisoned dagt, 
While eve drop that trembles in the eye, 

Bears in its course a sorrow from the heart. 
Angel of tears, when shall thy wing depart, 

So sweet, yet painful, to the serrowing soul, 
When will thou tear thine arrow from the heart, 

And bid thy briny torrents cease to roll. 
Not till we reach the blissful bowers of day, 
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A PERILOUS SITUATION. 

Those of my readers who have walked on 
the banks of the Adige, below Rovigo, (in 
Italy,) will know, that about a league and a 
half trom that town.there are one or two isl- 
ands in the midst of the channel, between 
which and the shore the water is not more 
than a foot deep; and those who have never 
stirred from home have probably heard, that 
the Adige is extremely subject to violent in- 
undations, equally remarkable for the sudden- 
ness of their rise and fall, owing to its inoun- 
tainous origin and short course. 

On the evening of one of the last days of 
May, I arrived opposite to one of these Isl- 
ands. The water was as pure as crystal,gen- 
tly flowing over a fine pebbly channel; the 
island, which might be about forty yards from 
the shore on which I stood, though more than 
double the distance on the other side, was in- 
viting from its extreme greenness,and from a 
profusion of hyacinths on one side—a flower 
to which Iam extremely partial. Three or 
four trees also grew upon its edge, the trunks 
inclining over the water, and with hut few 
branches. After a day’s walk, nothing is more 
agreeable than wading in a stream, and as I 
had sufficient time to spare, I resolved upon 
reaching the island. This was soon accom- 
plished; I found the depth no where exceed- 
ed two feet, and the island, when I reached 
it, as agreeable as I fancied it tobe; and hav- 
ing culled a large bouquet, I lay down upon 
the hyacinth bank, and gave myself up to 
those pleasant recollections of home and past 
scenes which the fragrance of this flower 
brought along with it. I had lain, I think, 
about a quarter of an hour entirely forgetful 
of time and place,—a busy actor in scenes 
far removed by both,—when my attention was 
slightly roused by a distant sound, which I 
supposed at first to be thunder, a good deal 
having been heard to the northward in the 
course of the day; and when it continued,and 
grew louder, I still supposed it was one of 
those prolonged peals which are so frequent 
to the south of the Alps. Soon, however, 
the sound changed, and seemed like the sea; 
as it became gtill louder, I started up in some 
alarm, and what a sight met my eye! At the 
distance of a few hundred yards I saw a 
mountain of dark waters rushing towards me 
with inconceivable velocity, like-a perpendic- 
ular wall, and now roaring louder than the 
loudest thunder. Not a moment was to be 
lost; the level of the island would be instant- 
ly covered, and to gain the shore was impos- 
sible, for, we cannot run through water with 
the swiftness with which we pass over drv 
ground. I instantly made for the largest of 
the trees, and had gained an elevation of 
about ten feet above the island when the flood 
reached it. As it came nearer its power ap- 
peared resistless; it seemed as if it would 


Where not a sigh is heard, and tears are wiped away. 


sweep the island from its feundation; and I 


CRITUGAL 


entertained not a ray of hope that the trunk 
upon which I was seated would escape the 
force of the torrent. It came,—and the tree 
remained firm; it covered the island and all 
its vegetation in an instant; and I saw it rush 
beneath me, bearing along with it the ensig¢- 
nia of its power and fury; huge branches and 
roots, fragments of bridges, implements of 
household use, and dead animals. 

As regarded myself, the first and immedi- 
ate danger of destruction wasover; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection, one glance around me, 
showed that I had but small cause for con- 
gratulation. Betwixt the island and the shore 
a torrent that no human strength could with- 
stand, rolled impetuously on; and altho’ not 
fifty yardsover, it would have been as imprac- 
ticable an attemptto passitas if its breadth 
had been as many leagues. ‘The first rush 
had left the tree unlocsened, yet a second 
might carry it away; and the flond was still 
rising; almost every minute I could perceive 
the distance betwixt me and the water dimin- 
ish, and, indeed? I was not more than four 
feet above its surface. I had oniy two grounds 
of hope,—the most languid, however, that 
ever was called by the name,—it was poss 
ble that some person might see my situation 
from the shore before nightfall, and bring 
others to my assistance; and it was possible 
also, that the river might rise no higher, and 
speedily subside. 

The first of these chances was one of very 
improbable occurrence; for this part of the 
country is but thinly inhabited, the high road 
did not lie along the river side, and the shore 
three or four hundred yards from the channel 
of the river, was overflowed to the depth of 
probably three or four feet; and if a rope or 
chord could be thrown so far, it wasextreme- 
ly improbable that I could catch it, as it was 


_impossible for me to stir from the tree upon 


which I was seated; and as to any likelihood 
of the water subsiding, there was no appear- 
ance of it; it, was, at all events, impossible 
that this couldthappen before nightfall 

Ip thigmlreadful and perilous situation even- 
inpas away. Noone appeared, and the 
river still continued to rise. The sky lower- 
ed and looked threatening; the torrent rush- 
ed by, darker and more impetuous, every few 
moments reminding me, by the wrecks which 
it bore along with it, of the frailty of the ten- 
ure by which I held my existence. The 
shores on both sides were changed into wide 
lakes; and the red sun went angrily down, 
over a waste of red waters. Night at length 
closed in, and a dreadful night it was. Some 
times I fancied the tree was loosening from 
its root, and sloped more over the water;— 
sometimes I imagined the whole island was 
swept away, and that I was sailing down the 
torrent. I found that my mind occasionally 
wandered, and I had the precaution t» take 
out of my pocket a silk handkerchief, which 
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THE ARIEL 
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I tore in several strips,and tyin them cogeth- | ORIGINAL, 
er, bound myself round the muldic toa pretty) A book, entitled ‘Phe Night Watch, or, 
thick branch which supported my back; this, Tales of the Sea,” is a late Eaglish produc- 
I thought, might prevent ny filling, of tion, and tis dust reached this country. It 
ness seized me, or momentary sl ep shoul will, no doubt, 
overtake me. ' Ian amen, as it ‘s to them, in glowing and 

Night gra lually wore away—it WAS 
and dry, so that I suffered no turdling colors, « faciatul picture of the trials 
from coll. and hardsh ps of those whose 

I became nearly satisfied of the st ib.lity of * March is o’er the mountain wave, 
the trunk, which was my only reine; and al-— Whose home is on the deep.’ 
though del:verance was uncertain, it [tis written in a style altogether different 
distant, I ma ie up my mind to en iure as long” from anything of Cooper’s—because the au- 
thus passed the bight thor narrates individual facts only —facts rela- 
a starless sky, and the dark flood be- 
neath. Before morning broke, I feit assured | tive to himself, thus en iting him to EXPTESS, 
that the waters had began to subs! le; the, with harrowing interest, hisown real ecl ngs. 
noise, I thougat, was less; I tancie i L saw) The Tales are numerous, and thoush appa- 
shrubs appear above water on theitstcad, and) rently hastily sketched, abound in point and 
the trees upon shore assumed their usual ap- | incident. 
pearance; and, with the first dawo ot cay, I. 
joyfully perceived that T had not been mista- | 
ken; the waters ha} fallen at least three feet, | 


ice considerable interest in 


The hero is Richard , ayoung married 
man, who, just after his nuptials, had been 


and before sunrise the greater part of the isl- 
and was leftdry. Never did emminal, reprie- 
ved upon the scaffold, shake off his bonds 
with more joy than I dit mine that boun! me 
tothetree. I crept dowathe trunk, which 
still hung over the torrent, and stepped 


knee deep on the island; I then waded to the | 
part which was dry, lay down, exirruste |! 
with the night’s witching, and aching with! 


the pos tion in which I lad been obliged to 
rem.uin. 

The water now continued to fall percepti- 
bly every moment—soon the island was en- 
tirely dry, and the inundation on shore had 
gabsided into the nitural channel, but still the 
torrent was too stronz an! cicep to attempt a 
passage, especially weakens d as L was by the 
occurrences of the list twelve hours, and by 
the wantof fool. About three inthe after- 
avon I accorlingly entered the stream; I 


found it nowhere decper then than four fect, | 


and, with al trio strucsling and buffeting, suc- 
ceeded invalning the bink which I once tho’t 
1 should never fave trodden more. The 
bunch of hy winths, wite’a hed not forgot- 
ten to brine from the isl nd, Tsull held in my 
hand. Ihave ime! a tew of them, and kept 
them eversnee. NeverdoI smell this 
er, asf walk throush the woods or the fields, 
that I do not exverience in partthe sensations 
I felt when I lifte! up my eves and saw the 
impetuous flood rushing towards me; ant, 
however drealiul may be, the recol- 
lectian of itis not unmixed with pleasure. I 
often open the leav's where lie these wither- 
ei hyacinths, ant I cannot say, that, when I 
look upon them, Tever thnk they have been 
dearly purchased. —Conw. y’s solitary Walks. 


Porets.—Moore, who is a poet by inspira- 
tion, could write in any circumstances. There 
js no man of the age, labors harder than 
Moore. He is often a month working out the 
faz end of an epigram. Pou my hggor, I 
would not be such a victim to literati to™ 
the reputation of Pope, the greatest of them 
ail. Don’t you think every man has his pe- 
culiarity in writing, and can only write under 
particular excitements: and in_ particular 
wavs? Certainly. Pope,whoridiculed such 
acaprice, practised it himself; for he never 
wrote well but at midnight. Gibbon dictated 


to his amanuensis while he walked up | 
Ste- 


down the room in a terrible passion. 
hens wrote on horseback ina full gallop;— 
and Chateaubriand in the fields;— 


impressed, ant sent off in the fleet that prow- 
led along the Acgerican coast during the last 
war. The following description of an engage- 
ment with a French privateer, is well told. 

‘Nothing remarsable occurred on our voy- 
age home, till we arrived at the chops of the 
Channel. By our reckoning, we were between 
Sicily Islands and Ushant, but could discern 
| neither, being enveloped ina thick dripping 
mist, which prevented us secing our own m ist 
heads. There was a moderate breeze, ani 
| we were gliding smovthly on, when the sun- 
beams dispersed for a few monutes, the thick 
vapor, and showed us on our weath 
er-bow, within gun-sliot: ‘she’s about,’ crie! 
several tongues at once, ani the bow-guns 
presently spvke to dirsh laagu taro’ 
the mist. ‘Give her some grape,’ sai: the 
captain, four round slot goes over her;’ but 
;scarcely had these orders been given, wh n 
the dewy curtainagain fell, and hid her from 
our view. 

“We had no doubt but it was a French 
privateer, prowling about for our homeward- 
youad ships; and as the breeze died away, 
orjers were given to prepare the boats, in 
case it should clear up, and muskets, pistols, 
boarting-pikes, and tomahawks were put in- 
to them, 

*An hour of calm had hardly elapsed when 
the sun overcame the fog, and showed us, at 
the same instant, the French land, and the 
lugsersweeping towards it, though she was 
stili not very far distant from us. 

“The boats were instantly manned, armed, 
and despatched, under the command of the 
first-licutenant, one of them being entrusted 
to my charge, and another to the young mid- 
shipman, whose life I had saved. 

“We rowed ima line abreast, having orders 
to board twoon each quarter; and when on 
board, to direct our efforts, as much as possi- 
ble, in one body, reserving the fire of our pis- 
tols till we were actually on deck. 

“*As we advanced to the attack, the lugrer 
swept her broadsiie towards us, and let fly 
her beam guns, which, though small, were 
aimed so well, that their shot had nearly 
, proved fatal to the pinnance. One had struck 
‘her bow, but with great presence of mind, 
| and adinirable coolness, the lieutenant called 
/out, ‘Put a plug in, my boys, and give way 
alongside!’ while, at the same instant, he 

sprang forward to obey, as it were, his own 
| orders, unshipped the oar from the rullock 
of the dying man who was struck by the shot, 


| 


Sheridan over a bottle of wine; Molliere with ' and stood erect, with his sword in his hand, 
his knees in the fire; Lord Bacon in a small) in the bow, cheering his men to the advance, 
room, which he said helped him to condense | while his steady coxswain rolled his quid,and 
his thoughts. But Moore, whose peculiarity | directed the boat’s course for the quarter ot 


is retirement, would never come here to) the vessel. 
write as¢ g—he could write better elsewhere 
—merely because it related to the place.— 
of Maturin, 


‘“fhe Frenchmen, who now seemed to wait 
the close approach of the boats, slackened 
their fire, as if to reserve it for one great ef- 


| 


fort, while our mariners still shot at intervels 
iroua Che stern sheets, at those who occasion- 
alty @vected their musketry over the tafrail, 
uuder which the dark muzzle of a cannon 
projected. As the boats came near to the 
sine of the lugger, a rush of fire issued from 
her guns: the aim was deadly; and when the 
sinoke cleared away, the galiant boy and his 
boat had sunk to rise no more; but the rest of 
us were alongside. One rally, and we were 
alongside; one cheer, and she was all our own, 

**Phe tri-colored flag was plucked from its 
staff, and the English Union hoisted above it, 
But the loss of lives was considerable, though 
the capture was so small; and we had little 
cause to rejoice as we towed the lugger to- 
wards the ship, where we were received in 
the most enthusiastic manner by our ship- 
mates.” 


“The ‘Narrative of the death of the Im- 
pressed Seaman’s Wife” is very affecting. — 
Poor fellow, we nearly cried over the pathet- 


icamtunatorned story of his misfortunes, 

“Phe Heuteaant reported so well of my 

con fuct, that, on our arr valin port, the cap- 
tain, after questioning me relative to my 
knowledge of navigation, and the pilotage of 
the English Channel, seat for me several days 
afterwards, aid clesired that I would pass an 
ex im nation for master. 
“Whether he had written a representation 
of my case to the admiral of the port, or to 
the Admiralty, or to some private friends in 
power, I know not; but alter thanking him 
for his kindness, I teit him all I wished for 
was my discharge, in or ler that I might go to 
my wife. 

‘*{Ie desired me to take a few days to con- 
sider of it, as T might not have such another 
opportunity of advancing myself, and a mas- 
ter’s warrant would at least be a respectable 
provision for me during life. 

“[ had writtento Mary on our arrival, re- 
questing an immediate answer, andl watched 
awxiously for the boat bringmeg the letters on 
tie morning Lexpected a reply. It arrived: 
aletter with a black seul was put into my 
hands; I knew the address to be the writing 
of my father-in-law, and tremble as I open- 
edit. Here Harol’, take it to the sentry’s 
lamp ant read it, for it makes my heart ache 
even to this cay. 

‘©The lieutenant opened it, and read as fol- 
lows:— 

Richard.—I have written again and 
again to you, in answer to the mournful ac- 
counts of your impressment; and it is hard, 
very hard, after all this, that I too should 
have to make your heart bleed; but God’s 
will be done, and you must learn to submit;— 
know and hear the worst: your poor Mary, 
and my sainted daughter, is no more! 

* «The ship’s flag was hoisted at the signal 
post, on our coming near the entrance of the 
river, and when I landed on the beach, Ma- 
ry was waiting there to receive us; I had 
scarcely clasped herin my arms,till she cried, 
‘But where, oh, where is Richard?? From 
her situation I dreaded to tell her all, and had 
recourse to evasion to prevent her going in- 
stantly on board the ship; but when we arri- 
ved at our cottage, I told her the truth. 

«© ‘She shrieked aloud, and fell back on her 
chair. The shock was too much for her, and 
brought on a premature confinement. That 
night was her last, and you lost your wife and 


child both in the same hour. 

‘«*Her dying words were prayers for a 
blessing on her Richard, and she begged that 
her Bible might be given to you; but, be com- 
forted, she is in heaven. You are now a lone 
man inthe world, and I achildless one; but I 
will be to you as a father, and you shall be te 
me as ason: you shall comfort my old age, 
and God will protect us both!’ 

“I scarcely knew what I did or said, Har- 


old, on the receipt of that letter; I could hard- 
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ly persuade myself of its reality; an L it wis 
not till reading it over and over again, Urat | 
such a horrible conviction of the truth came | 
over mv mind, as to throw me into a state of | 
fever, and I could with difficulty attend tie | 


~ 


the lh use-, stretched down to the fountain, | borany bay THIEVING.-—A ludicrous 
twenty two glasses of the water, an} the!t upon thert, followed by an equally ludi- 
spread death and destruction all round, ‘The | crous termination to the legerdemain of two 
i dies were thunder struck, or rather mousta- ; thieves, was practised a short time ago in the 
cha smtten—a reflux took place in the tice of | neighborhood of Penrith, A man was in the 


he summons of the captain, when he sent for me | andnow, ail the delicacy, tact, beau- 
Lis next day, to inguire if I had decided. iv, ams vel ness of the place may sometimes | hung uart y the 
of “[ was so completely stuprfied with grief, dover round the edge of the promenade, but no bectver on the s 
re that on entering the cabin he asked me i | ey never mex with them, ped ani swam 00 Dh ory 
n were ill? to which I replied in the aff: saan | Fresh arrivals never like the water at first. the white or stripe: preee. .. uring his ab- 
its tive, and gave him the letter to read. ob-jft tastes Noh of the salne qualities “The ) sence another had heen busy as 
it served he was much agitated as he perusec  nowices cane rsily be to]! on ther first appear- | himselt, and had made as free with his shirt 
rh its contents; and turning his head away as he jayee at the fountcn, When ormking they | as he had done with that of the man of Fa- 
le hastily returned the letter, he sail, ‘Go away eeneralhy screw tic. ces up to an extreme | englassie. A third happened to have his 
“ia Sir; I will speak to you by and by;” but he high pth. “Pais is cons ered extremely | eye upen both of the shirt appropriators, and 
in left the ship almost immediately, aud tae vulgar oud charming to} took upen himself to see the trick and coun- 
D- day I received this note from him:— see a fine, yours creature of sxteen, ua the | ter trick pr perly adjusted before the magis- 
Sir, —I am extremely sorry for tie cir- | bloom of heelth, resolutely put the trate at Penr:th. 
cumstances which have occurred since your) three or four tomes to her lps, and swallow | ee eee 
impressment; and as your conduct, you the spar tars quad with the heroism . 1 Jo The following advertisement appeared ina 
have been under my comman |, has beon ev- dre, or coolness of the Cleon Rochester paper:— 
ery way praiseworthy, T shall be hoppy to The Siline propertics of Congress untain, ImMOLATION oF MorGan.—A large pain- 
& render you any service which may de amy jare consitered emolematic of the attic salt, tiny isnow to be seen at Steel’s Painting room, 
wives a racmess to tie company at the onthe Brdge Exenange buildings, Roches- 
believe have interest ep ugh to pro- Hoh They preach oecasi nally to the vis- ter, exhibiting the sacr.fice of Morgan to Ma- 
y cure you your discharge, if that is your wish, |iters. Vesterd y, Dr. spring, of New York, sonic venscance. The tragic scene is laid im 
f or to obtam you an appontment as mester, gave a scrmon in Tie mornmne, and Mr. Wy- the Masaz ne, at Fort Niagara, where it is 
5 when you have un lergone the proper ex amine att, 'n the wternoon. Dr. Spring's sermon | supposed he suffered the penalty of his obli- 
ation; but under your present circumstances, was very eloquent. It wos as Cifferent Irom gations, (as an Kutered Apprentice Mason, ) 
I strongly recomnent the latter choice, as the common run of liscourses, as the spark-) by having his throat cut, &e. &c. Admis- 
active employment in the duties of your pro- ting liquid of the Congress Fountain is from tance, 25 cents—Children, half price. 
. & fession may soften the remembrance of the the vulgar water ol the city. Our fashiona- 
| ast, and procure you honorable distinction bles were very pious yesterday. Some otf 
or the future, &c. Rocupare.’ actually got to church before the ser- FROM AN ENGLISH MAGAZINE, 
“Seeing nothing but misery b-fore me, mon began. I know very well this will scarce- TILL SY BIL'S WARNING, 
determined to remain in the service, as being ‘ly be believed in Broadway; but IT can get an The stars were out, the moon was high, 
likely to be more in the way of losing a life Uncle Toby here, to get up certificates in And bright ane cloudless was the sky— 
which had then become burthensome to me. proof. Some of the de//es cid not read one Ac midnizht’s still and witehing hour 
; After some further servitude I passed for a half a volume of anovel throug hout the whole — maiden ——_ the sybil’s bower. 
master, and received a warrant; since which Sunday. This is doing well, and is attributed 
‘ Ihave gone the regular round of sloop and partly to the waters and partly to the sermon, pea tag A rn she peused to trace, 
i frigate, and you find me now master in one of Mr. Pearman, I believe, has closed his con- She gazed upon her anxious face; 
his majesty’s line-of-battle ships. ieerts. He gave one of them in the United And winile she listened in the shade, 
‘*Time, though it has removed some of the ‘States’ Hotel. Mrs. Austin hes arrived at The sybil thus addressed the maid, 
asperity of past recollections, an] partly rec- the pavilion. She means, belicve, to give 
onciled me to my destiny, has not subdued | a concert ortwo, and will, no doubt, be well Vil read each tine— 
memory, or given me back a love of exis- | attended. We are all for Italian music here: Exe! secret jov—each stern decree 
tence; and from what I have told you, Har- | no one cares a fig for vulgar English musicals. That hovers o'er thy destiny. 
old, you can scarcely be surprised at it; for, | Nothing like the foco fa-ing and the di-tanii- *Tis afair hand ~ « fairer one 
though the wound is closed, a lingering pain | Among other excellencies of the water, eyes ne'cr 
remains, which I must be content to suffer til] | the belles protest that the Congress improves The 
the end of life.” the relish for music, and gives the ear a fine- 
ness and sensibility beyond ‘‘all compare,” as ‘This is the line of hope—and this 
From Noah’s New York Enquirer. Milton has it. Weall believe it; we believe Should be the mark of love and bliss, 
THE S2RINGS, oducust 19, 1828. every thing the fairleaders of the ton say in But that it ends abruptly here! 
The dcau monde still continues to pour its |this region. Faith is the great virtue of the thou fear, 
* streams into the blissful village of Saratoga. |deau monde. In that paradise, there is no A dark eycd man will Gross thy Way, 


Within the last few days, we have had an ad- 
dition of several tres distingues. A great 
majority of the British corfis diflomatique 
from Washington, have precipitated them- 
selves upon the verge of Monroe F. untain.— 
The Pavilion, in point of fashion, enters into 
competition with the ever famous and ever 
gay Congress Hall. It is not remarkable to 
observe, that many of these fair creatures who 
he life and variety to the winter society at 


Thy cuileless bosom to betray; 
And he will use his honeyed tongue 
To win thee, beautiful and young! 


** Maiden! what means that deep drawn sigh! 

‘Thou hast already met his eye: 

Thy ear hath drank his accents sweet, 
Tnconcious of their deep deceit. 

I see ’tis so—thy cheek is pale— 

Thou dost not like to hear my tale; 

But thou his heartless love must spurn, 

Or thine will meet a base return, 


doubting —no hesitation—no half-ways to any 
object. 


The prevailing opinion among many of the 
young men of the present age, that the foppe- 
‘ries habiliment gives them respectability in 
ithe eyesof the world, or grace in the eyes of 
the female scx, isexceedingly erroneous. A 
| more degrading idea, says the ‘Sun,’ of fe- 


'male discernment, cannot be entertained. To 


Vashington, have the abandoned charity to | suppose that the exterior decoration of what 
pilgrimage a month at Saratoga, for the pur- | may not be a handsome person are weighed 
pose of spreading delight and pleasure over | by them against good breeding, is preposter- 


«* Thou hast a smooth and polished brow, 
Tis lovely in the moonlight now; 
Thou hast an eye, beneath whose lid 


the wilderness around them. 

We rise early in Saratoga. Many a young 
lady, has, for the first time in her life, seen 
the sun rise from the platform of the Con- 
gress Fountain. This place, during a couple 
of hours before breakfast, is the general ren- 
dezvous for the whcle company, with the ex- 
ception of the fine ladies—the sfirituedles, 
and such angelic creatures. The spring is 
enclosed with a wooden curb, and a sort of a 
tent,with a ragged sail thrown over, rises 
above, and forms some protection from the 
sun’s rays. Formerly, the ladies were in the 
habit of drinking the water, and peram)ula- 
ung the platform in the very midst of the he 
creatures. This was during the reicn of sen- 
tment. One season a pair of Spanish mows- 
faches enormes sallied forth from out one of 


The softest light of love is hid, 
So much the worse—for I can traee 
Upon that calm, unwrinkled face, 
Whose whiteness shames the falling snow, 
sre yet it touches earth below,) 
Impassioned thoughts—fond hopes and feehings, 
A soul awake to love’s revealings— 
A heart that doated and believed 
Is ruined, wretched, and deceived! 


jousintheextreme. A4dady would scorn that 
}man whom she knew entertained such senti- 
'ments; and even that woman who is herself 
| measurably destitute of literary acquirements 
|—holds him cheap indeed who depends solely 
extrinsic qualifications for respectability. — 
It was Miss Edgeworth, we belheve, who ve- 
iry justly remarked, that a woman may al- 
, Ways judge of the estimation in which she 
‘is held by the conversation which is address- 
'edtoher. An unnecessary display of learn- 
‘ing in female society should be avoided. ‘The 
‘advaniages we derive from the possession of 
i knowledge are innumerable, independent of 
ithe immediate pleasure of the mind which 
_we enjoy. The injunction of one who knew 
much of hnman nature, “Let thy words be 
itew,” should not be eatin 


Nay, weep not—weep not—steel thy soul 
Against deceitful love’s control: 

For its wild dream will soon be o’er, 
When thou shalt feel its pangs no more; 
And thou shalt sleep, in thy young bleom, 
In death’s cold bridal-bed, the tomb! 


Maiden! my skill can only see 
Thus far into thy destiny! 

The rest is hidden trom my view 
Beyond you canopy of blue.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTE ABER 4, 1828. 


We have received the drawing of Aurora village, on 
Cayuga Lake, in the state of New York, exeeuted by 
a youth who certainly possesses uncommon talents at 
desiguing and delineating. We should be glad to re- 
evive afew more such, in order to answer the object 
explained in the letter to our friend, which he will find 
iu the post office. 


Major Nouh’s correspondent at the Springs writes 
with point and humer. It Qoes one nearly as much 


g00d to read his letter, as to be on the spot which it de- 
seribes. 


Carr. Rock’s Lerrens.—This, our rea- 
Cers may recollect, is the title of a volume said to be 
written by Thomas Moore, but which was pronouneed 
#s Weasonable and libelious, and therefore suppressed; | 
pevertheless, a straggling copy still exists—for the En- | 
glish papers continue to furnish extaects from some of | 
the mildestletters. The New York ‘Pruthteller thus | 
speaks of it— | 

We redeem the promise in our last of making 
ther extracts from this litde but eurious aud highly in- 
teresting volume. In Lord Clare will be recognized 
the celebrated Fitzgibbon, well known as the | 
once Lord Chaneellor of Ircland, bat better known for 
hisactive endeavors and untiring exertion in tavor of the | 
execrable Union of Ireland with Bngland, and conse- | 
quent annihilation of the [rish Parliament. It is he 
who imagined he could break the spirit of the Trish | 
people, aad awe them into a subserviency from which | 
they never could be aroused. It ishe who in the reign | 

1 


cf terror, when confidence was betrayed, and SUSpi> 
cion was busy~when friend mistrusted friend, and bro- 
ther arrayed himself against borther—when the sable 
curtain of night was irradiated with the blaze of some 
poasant’s dwelling, and the silence was only broken by | 
the dying groans and wailings of the butchered—it | 
was at such a time, that he, John Fitzgibbon, whose | 
bowelsof compassion should have yearned at the mere | 
mention of Irish suffering, stood forth with his coun- 
t'y’s enemies, and beeame her direst, vilest foe. It 
was then he made his disgraceful and never-to-he for- | 
gotten declaration ‘that he would make the Irish as 
tame as ——-;”? but, no; we will not pollute our col- 
with his words—” 


The Truthteller is a professed Irish paper—whose 
objeet is to gather into a large weekly sheet, all the 
maost impertant items of information relating to Ire- 
land, for the edification of Trishmenin America. The 
eatract referred to is as follows— 


“CLARE, 

Gobings alias nodle family must 
he delved to the very root: luckily, that does not re- 
qnire much trouble: we have but go to the grandfather 
et the presentlord Sone years ago, sav seventy-five, | 
there was a trial in Cork involving considerable pro- | 
perty, between the Dike of Devonshire and Lord 
Clare, the leading counsel of which last was a man of | 


the name of John Gibbiugs; when the following inci- 


dent oceurred: 

“A Mr. Powell, who was under examination asa 
witness in the enuse, and was, in the course of his evi- 
dence, So very minute on a matter which happened ma- 
ny a year before, that Mr. Gibbings congratulated him 
on his surprising memory, in terms in themselves sar- 
eastically severe, and which were the more sharp, tius 
applied, because Mr. Powell was not remarkable for 
veracity. Acuiely feelmg the sting, the witness in- 
formed the court that his humor led him to keep a jours 
nel of every curious Or important event which had af- 
fected himself since he eame of age, and that he had 
reireshece his memary that morning by reading theres 
from an aceount of the transaction. Mr. Gibbings, 
confident in his own mind that no such journal existed, 
pressed its praduction. (It was sent tor, and also the 
first volume of the witness’s diary. ) 

‘Now, Mr. Powell, addressme the judge, said. 
‘As no business ts before the court, T will relate the 
enuse of my sending for volume the first, if it so please 
your lordship; thongh not sppertaining to the present 


i 
| 
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joyment, I determined on travelling; passed to Park- | vent his ancestor, of 1542, from soiling his pride of 
gate, and being provided with good horses, rode from | birth by yielding a royal diadem for a pitiful Earl’s 
thence as far as within a few miles of Alban’s; when a, coronet, from which day, even unto this, the fiauily 
-ammer shower 1 to dry has adhered to the English.” 

self at the kitchen fire of an inn, there being no 
po in the house. Here a phenomenon Royauty 1x have often read the fol- 
ed itself to my astonished eyes, in the shape of a strip- | lowing affecting anecdote in our exchange papers, and 
ling, without shoe or’stoeking, and otherwise in rags, | now copy it, having picked up an interesting finale from 
squatted near the fire place. Not haviug witnessed | the items of late foreign news, which we subjoin. 
such a sight since Thad set foot on British ground, passed through Heidelburg, the unfortu- 
aceosted the lad, and enquired to what part of the | 5 


Limerick, in Lrela.d; my poor father, Tom Gibbings, 
did die; and mammy did marry that rogue ‘Perry Loch- 
lin, and he turned me ont. Isn’t he laborer to Mr. 
Odell at the grove? but I got a little schooling before 
that, andam begging my way to St. Omer’s, in foreign 
parts, to be a priest, and plase your honor.’ 
‘¢*Where upon I said—We are countrymen, my boy; 
Lam from the county of Limerick also.’ After a little 


traveler a good journey, and presented, om parting, a 
crown picee to that very mun, and he pointed to Coun- 


, sellor Gibbiags. 


‘Vhe journal presently appeared. The Duke of De- 
vonshive had a verdict. 


The ‘Letters’ are made up of curious facts relating 


to the Irish nobility; shewing the very low origin of ma- 
ny, and exposing their vicious conduct in every minute | 


and trifling particular, The subject opened a fine 


ficld for the exercise of a keen, sarcastic pen; and 


Moore has pursued it so closely as to render his book | 


so violent that it amounts to treason. 
tion, execpt one or two secret copies, was burnt. A few 


| more extracts will give the readera full insight into the 


character of the book. 
KINSALE, BARON, 
“ De Courcy. The first title was Earl of Ulster, 


which became forfeited, and the Earl was thrown into | 


prison at Down Patvick. A legend relates that, ata 
tournament in the presence of Philip, King of France, 


} and John of England, De Courey being released fro: 


confinement, was the champion of the latter; as the 


combatants were preparing toengage, De Courey drove | 
his sword into a block within the lists, and ealled on | 


him who could bring it forth; many efforts were made 
by the Freach champion, in which having tailed, he 
absconded. 

‘©The levend farther tells, that De Courey, being 
asked by John what favor he would have conterred on 
him, replied, **’To havea plate and knife and fork 
at the King’s table, and the privilege of being esv- 
ered in the roval prescnee;’ to this was afterwards ad- 


ded, the Barony of Kinsale, with a grant of as much | 


land as he could vide round in the course of a day. 
“The theatre of this latter perforinance was the 
country called, at the present day, from this man, 
‘Courey’s Country, situated between the river Bandon 
and the Atlantic Qecan. 


ped to look at a number of weasels fighting, prosecuted 
his journey no farther, and thus neglected availing him- 
sclf to the full of all the benefits intended to aceompa- 
ny his new dignity. 

Leland throws diseredit on this tale, and displays 
some argument: be it true or be it not, itis, at any rate, 
a fact, that De Courey, who, inimical to John, must 
have performed some very signal service to have ob- 
tained the privilege of wearing his hat in the King of 
England’s presence; which privilege the late lord ex- 
ercised in the Court of George the Second. On this 
oceasion, bis Majesty remarked to Lord Kinsale, on 
being told the reason, ‘Lam glad to see you my Lord 
and yon are very weleome to wear your hat before me; 
but my Lord will recotleet the respect due the ladies.’ 

SSALLEN, VISCOUNT. 

** These people are too obscure for any notice. 

GASTORD, VISCOUNT. 

Acheson.—Sprung from a Pictish adventurer, whom 
his country vomited forth on Ulster in the beg 
the sevnteenth century. Electioneering produced this 
title. 

*SXORTHLAND, VISCOUNT. 


inquiry, it will be an additional proof of my correct- 
ness, Waieh Tam anxious to show both to your lord- 
ship and to Mr. Gibbings.’ The judge, being a good 
natured man (Barew Mounteney, as [ recelleet) con- 
seated, when Mr. Powell spoke as follows: 

*« ‘My lord, T had « minority of twenty-one years 
aad six months, and my guardian happening to bea 
verv henest maa, aad the estate which devolved on me 
being considerable, Ehad more money on coming to 
age than I knew what to do with. Heuce, thinkin 
lretand a theatre toe marrow for my expectations of en- 


von, and beeame a Lord.” 
A very fine pedigree belongs to 
‘“STHOMOND, MARQUIS. 


Thomond. He is of the posterity of Brian Boreme, 


nate Fx-King of Sweden, (Count Gustavson) alighted 


country he belonged; to which he replied—‘ Plase | 
your honour, Iam a poor garson out of the county of 


more eonversation, my clothes being dry, | wished the | 


The whole edi- | 


He had proceeded prosper- | 
ously, and encompassed a considerable territory; when | 
| arriving towards evening, at a stream, on the border of 
| which now stands the hamlet of Baltinspital, he stope | 


© OQ’ Brian.—This man derives his lineage from 
Ther, supreme King of Ireland in the year before Christ 
1006. He is decended from Cormae Ceas, second son | 
of Fogan Mor, King of Tuat Mumain, now called 


from whom he derives his name, who gained the im- 
g — vietery over the Danes at Cluantiurh, near 
| ublin, in the year 1014. Yet did not his descent pre- 


at the same hotel where | stopped. He had just left 
| the stage coach, and entered the dining room, his port- 
| manteau under his arm, dressed plain,and gather poor- 
ly, and without a servant. The room was crowded 
| With passengers and students; the eonversation, though 
, not noisy, was lively. As soon as the Ex-Monarch en- 
tered, a deep and respeetful silence ensued, the stu- 
| dents left off smoking, and the gentlemen who oceupi- 
ed the bead of the table, rose to make place for the 
distinguished guest. The landlord approached him, 
/and asked whether he would not be pleased to hear the 
band of musicians, whieh had just entered. He consen- 
| ted, but they were net permitted to address him for 
| the petty customary compliment, as it was generally 
| known that he was very poor, aud reduced to the ne- 
cessity of pawning, at Basle, his portmanteau. There 
was hota sneer, nor the least contempt shown towards 
the dethroned monarch, so reduced in his peeuniary 
means. A deep respect was legible on the countenan- 
ces of the whole company, as far from servile cringing 
ito high life,as low contempt of fallen greatness. 1 
-eoutd not help expressing my satisfactton to one of the 
students, a beautiial, noble, and proud-looking young 
fellow, dressed inthe Tentomie costume—‘Sir,’ said 
jhe, “we would not show so much respect to the Empe- 
ot Austria; but Count Gustavson is unfortunate,’ 
and raising his voiee emphatically, ‘wo to the wretch 
whoadds to the woes of the oppressed!’ 

The throne of Count Gustavson is occupied by Ber- 
nadotte, the Iast whom Bonaparte raised from the 
) ranks of his army to the royal title, and who has held 
/itlonger than he from whom he received the splendid 
| gift could hold hisown. It is remarkable, that among 
the many struggles in Europe, to maintain the cause of 
legitimacy, Bernadotte has not been driven from his 
| kingdom, and the lawful monarch reinstated. The an- 
nexed paragraph throws some light on the subject. 

Nerasreavyos.—A gentleman from Brussels states 
that the sou of the Ex-King of Sweden ts in that capi- 
tal, where he is received at court, and treated with ev- 
ery mark of respect. In short, he is on the point of 
marrying the only daughter of the King of Holland, 
‘the alliance having been for some time decided on.— 


| 


| The present King of Sweden is greatly alarmed at 
| this union, and several couriers have lately passed be- 
j tween St. Petersburgh and Stoekholm on the subject. 
| The Eraperor of Russia 1s said to be tavorable to the 
jmarriage. [tis thought thathe contemplates she resto- 
ration of the family of Gustavus to the sovereign power. 


LITERARY. 


; Carey & Lea’s Atlantic Souvenir is rapidly approach- 
‘ing completion. We understand that, in consequence 
of the unexampled demand tor the two first volumes, 
) the edition for 1829 will consist of 9000 copies. “The 
|embelishments a few of which we have seen, are exe- 
| cuted ina style heretofore unequatled in America. 

| ‘The New York Mirror contains ahighly finished 
i engraved view of the Bowery Theatre. The Mirror is 
_ published weekly, with four plates every year, at four 
doilars. 


| Guatamala, or Central America in 2827-28—By 
' Henry Dunn.—This is the title of a book lately pub- 
| lished, and contains as taras yet we have been able to 
; glance at it, memoraadums and sketches of this hith- 
certo but little Known country, made by the author dur- 
ing atwelve months residence. They are stamped 
with interest—are well written and highly spirited, but 
perhaps are a little mbued with that prejudice of edu- 


cinnine of | €ation which enters so much into the composition of 


all travellers. 


Ve taok into our hands, yesterday, says the Nation- 
tional Gazette, Colonel Jonathan P. Miller’s duode- 


‘**A Pictish trader, who kept a shop in the town of | eimo, entitled The Condition of Greecein 1827 and °28, 
Dungarvon: worked himself into the town of Dungar- | and had not perused many pages before we felt a de- 


gree of surprise—which was inereased as we advanc- 
ed—at the praise which has been bestowed upon it in 
some of the newspapers. We do not doubt that the 
Colonel wasa brave soldier and a faithful purveyor and 
almoner, but, assuredly, he makes a sorry figure as an 
author, and has produced a book as inane as any of its 
size which we have seen of late years. We doubt, in- 
deed, whether any person other than ‘a contributor 
to the Greek Fund,” and a very zealous and jealous 
one, ean read with interest and pleasure, the details of 
whieh it is chiefly composed. 
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Dr. Howe’s Historical Sketch of Greece is written 
in quite a different style from Mr. Miller’s; and from 
the little we have read of it, should pronounce it de- 
eidedly the best pablication upon Greece which has 
appeared either in England or America. 

Edward V. Sparhawk and James Wm. Gudge pro- 
pose publishing a journal in New York, under the title 
of the “.Montaly Recorder,” which will contain re- 
ports of the criminal aud civil trials of most interest 
that may occur in the city courts. 

The hour well spent—This is the title of a series of 
numbers, amounting in all to twelve, published at in- 
tervals by Messrs. Wait, Creen & Co. of Boston, and 
now bound ina neat, attractive volume. ‘The work is 
stated to be the production of a lady of Boston who 
has proved fully her ability to cater for the infant and 
juvenile mind. 

The Amaranth, for August, published in Boston, 
contains a varicty of interesting original and selected 
matter. The editor of the Traveller warmly recom- 
mends it to the patronage of the citizens of Boston. 

The Atheneum.—This 13 the title of a semi-monthly 
periodical published by Mr. Cotton of Boston, and 
contains a very large and judicious selection of foreign 
miscellany. The last number contains a pleasiug va- 
riety of prose and verse, literary and scientific, amus- 
ing as wellas instructive. 

Thomas Kite, Bookseller of this city, has published 


alittle work entitled Marry Barefoot or the pupil of 


natures, We recommend it as containing excellent 
moral lessons peculiarly adapted for the instruction 
and amusement of youth. 


gi 


The city ef New York contains one hundred church- 
es, one hundred lottery offices, six theatres, twenty 
iwo banks, good and bud, forty-three insurance offices, 


solvent and insolvent, one University, one Academy | 


of arts, one Atheneum, 972 public library, two medic- 
al colleges, and is also renowned asan ‘‘eating city,” 
containing at least a thousand cooks, who are *‘eminent 
inthe science of gastrozomy.”’ 

If the following, from the Charleston Courier, be a 
true deseription of the pleasures of the Dengue, we 
have good reason to bless our stars that we were not 
born in its latitade. 

THE DENGUE. 
Take Gout, and Rheum, and broken bone, 
And each vile pain that can he — 
Combine them all, and then you'll own, 
You’ve something like the Dengue. 

A Goop MARKET For MAips.—A_ paper printed in 
the state of Alabama, speaks of a most deplorable and 
alarming searcity of young ladies; every respectable 
female, native, or stranger, found there, is, as soon as 
possible, hurried to the hymenial altar; the young men 
are as one hundred to one of the young ladies. 

Toast given at a eclebration at Reading, Penn. by 
the Orator of the day. —May the eagle of permi ssion 
evaporate to all parts of the terraqueous Globe where 
Aristocracy yet prevails, and east the crown of tyrrany 
eternal abyss. 
_ A canal contractor in this state concludes his adver- 
usement for hands with the following lines. 

‘Come single, come donble, by dozens or seores, 

On foot, or on horseback, you'll find open doors; 
With food that will nourish,and clothes that will warm, 
Anda drap o’ the erathur that will do youno harm.’ 

Charles Pratt, Esq. a young gentieman who had just 
arrived of age, and had come into possession of two 
hundred thousand pounds, funded, and 40,000 pounds 
landed property, was recently killed in England, by 
the upsetting of a pheaton, He was returning frem a 
match. 

Sir Walter Scott has written two exceedingly inter- 
esting tales, extending to one hundred and twenty pa- 
ges, which are to be mserted in the seeond number of 
she annual ealled the Avepouke. 

Poca four years old, owned by Judge Walton, of 
Saratoga, was killed last week, which weighed seven- 
teen hundved and three quarters gross. . 

Staveny mx Perv.—On this point Peru has set a 
noble example. No person is bora a stave in the repub- 
lie: no slave ean enter from abroad without being Ree. 
Mr. Walker, near Albany, 
i pounds a few days since. This is the 

vast he has weighed for several years. 
nt nga ag man was put on the limits last week, 
« Mr, Thomas I. Legge was his bail. 

A gentleman lately crossing the Thames 

asked the boatman if persons were not some- 
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PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF POPE’S 
SKULL.—A cast from the skull of the bard 
of ‘'wickenham is now selling in London, ta- 
ken, it is said, from the real skull dug up in 
Twickenham church. The account in circu- 
lation is, that the Vicar having permitted the 
corpse of some person to be buried in the 
church, though already full, the grave dig- 
gers, afew weeks since, broke up the spot 
where the remains of Pope were lying, when 
avery deep coffin was found, and the skull 
of the poet taken out of it,—by whose per- 
mission or order, we do not hear; but, as the 
story goes, the skull was removed and is now 
in the possession of the Vicar, this alleged 
factis, however, doubted by some of the good 
people of ‘Twickenham, who will not believe 
thatthe Rev. Gentleman would set the ‘sacri- 
| legious’ example of robbing the church, even 
|if he entertained no respect for the well 

known wishes of the bard, that he might be 
saved from bad company, and allowed to re- 
pose unmolested ;— 


“Heroes and Kings, your distance keep, 
*‘In peace let one poor Poet sleep.” 


—There are not wanting persons who cry out 
“shame” on the whole transaction; and one 
individual declared, that such a scandal would 
never have occurred if “the gentleman, (mea- 
ing the immortal bard) had left any relatives 
in the Parish.”? This sort of indignation will 
not, perhaps, be felt by all; and, indeed, it 


used his head with such advantage while liv- 
ing, would have felt any particular gricf had 
| he been aware that his skull would have been 

turned to good account when he was dead.— 
| Whatever the possessor of the relic may do, 
the Phrenologist will make much of it. 

In consequence of the report of this dis- 
covery, cight celebrated phrenologists start- 
ed off in eight different post-chaises from 
London, where they arrived precisely at the 
same moment, when the jostling among them 
to see which should lay hands on the skull 
first, was, as our reporter says, truly ridicu- 
lous. 
give, was the account of their examination,— 
which in a few days will be published in a 
pamphict form by Mr. Murray:— 

On an accurate inspection of the cranium 
(which like that of Professor Porson’s was 
unusaully thick,) we discovered just behind 
the temples the organ of music strongly de- 


et’s works which we had brought with us, 
when we pitched, asif by inspiration, on that 
splendid passage in his ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
day,” beginning with ‘By music minds an 
equal temper know,” which was evidently 
written in consequence of the full develope- 
ment of that organ. 

In the summit cf the cranium, and just un- 
der the top of the wig, we discovered the 
bump of veneration: an organ miraculously 
| developed in the Bard’s noble hymn— 
“Father of all, in every age, 

Tn every clime ador’d.” 


We then passed our hands on towards the | 


occiput, when we found them rub violently 
against the organ of theft. ‘This puzzled us 
at first; Pope, we learn, having been no joct- 
pad,—untjl our friend Doctor 


to literary larcenies; and had drawn largely, 
and without acknowledgement,on the classics 
of Greece and Rome. 
researches towards the neck, we found the 
skull unusually thickened, a fact perceptible 
only in gentlemen who have been hanged ;— 
this also puzzled us not a little; resolved, 


is a question, whether Pope hiinself, who | 


The following, as nearly as we can | 


veloped; we immediately referred to the po- | 


luckily | 
discovered that he had been much addicted | 


On continuing our | 
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to been erroneously called philoprogenitive- 
ness. This organ, on reference to the Poet’s 
works, we found happily exemplified in that 
celebrated exhortation of his, ‘*Drink deep,’’ 
&c. —(Vide his Essay on Criticism.) The 
ergan of combativeness was also prodigious- 
ly full, so full indeed that under ether circum- 
stances its proprietor could easily have knock- 
ed down an 6x: whereas his combativeness, 
taking a literary turn, led only to the perpe- 
tration of the “‘Dunciad.” After all, there 
is nothing like phrenology!!! In pursuing 
our researches still further, we discovered 
‘the organ of amativeness in a high state of 


| developement; a fact which he found fully 


borne out, when referring to Mr. Bowles’ edi- 
we saw, that “‘the Twickenham Bard’’ 
‘had been notorious for his penchant for Lady 
|M. W. Montague, and the Miss Blounts; in 
consequence of which aforesaid amativeness 
‘he indited the far famed Eloisa to Abelard, 
as well ss the translation of Ovid’s glowin 
| 
| Sapfiho to Phaon. After all, we again re- 
peat our assurance that as far as truch, down- 
jright incontrovertible truth is concerned, 
| “there is nothing like phrenology!” 
| At this stage of the examination, adds our 
‘reporter, a monstrous scuffling was heard on 
‘the stair leading to the study of the clergy- 
'man in whose house this inquiry was going 
forward, and presently in came the Twicken- 
‘ham sexton, accompanied by the parish clerk 
who had found out that the skull in question 
'was the skull of an unhappy gentleman na- 
,med Muggins, who had died some forty years 
since, in consequence of a slight accident he 
‘had met with onthe gallows. This somewhat 
'pozed our phrenologists; but as your genuine 
;men of science are not easily disconcerted, 
they persisted in their declaration, that all 
| was just as it should be, and declared one and 
‘all, upon their honors, that for downright hon- 
‘est truth there was nothing like phrenology! 
I do not think they are far wrong, I must con- 
‘fess, notwithstanding the trifling blunder, but 
what of that? accidents you know will happen. 


| Caprain Jones, in his Travels, tells us 
‘that at St. Petersburg there is an effigy of 
‘Peter the Great, ‘‘a perfect likeness of him 
executed in wax, sitting under an imperial 
canopy. ‘The peruke is made of the czar’s 
own hair; the clothes (of blue glos de tours) 
,are the same he wore at the coronation of his 
spouse, and the embroidery was worked by 
that Princess. The chair is the identical one 
on which he used to be seated on solemn oc- 
casions. ‘There are his complete uniform,— 
‘his gorget, his scarf, his sword, his hat (shot 
through with a musket ball at Pultova,) and 
various other articles of dress, After the 
/master must be remarked the skeletons of 
-his two favorite domestics, the one a mame- 
luke of seven feet high and the othera dwarf. 
‘Their skins are dried, and as hard as parch- 
ment. They stand upright, at the lower end 
‘of the room, covered with a green silk from 
the waist.” 


relates that when 
he was a printer at Philadelphia, one of his 
people, an excellent workman, never came 
‘to work till Wednesday. ‘‘Francis,” said 
Franklin to him one day, “surely you do not 
think of the future? if you would work more 
diligently, you might lay up something against 
oldage.”” The workman answered, “I have 
made my calculation: I have an uncle, a 
‘druggist in Cheapside, who has just set up in 
; business, with the resolution to work for twen- 
ity years, tillhe has saved four thousand. Ibs., 
ll after which he intends to live like a gentle- 
man. 


however, not to despair, we adopted a new | He thinks to make himself a whole- 
theory of Dr. Gall’s, namely, that there is a sale gentleman: I will be one by retail: I had 
strong organ, called the bump of tippling, rather be so and do nothing for one half the 
perceptible in adults, and increasing in size | week, during twenty years, than be so the 


a lost on their passage. ‘Never,’ replied 
the other, ‘my brother te be sure was drown- 


ed here-a-bout last 
found next day.’ week, ut the bedy was 


and su»stance towards age, which has hither- | whole week, twenty years hence,” 
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THE ANTE. 


_MY GREEN TABI. 


— 


‘*Fall*‘ag weather to-day, Sir,’ said a spruce dandy, 

the other morning in the market-houseyas he trod apon 
the green side of a water-melon, and slipped his lett 
leg half a mile from his body, with the most provo- 
king suddenness. He looked up around him, and be- 
held a group of hucksters in their stalls, ani a poss: 
spruce-beer negroes, with iaces shining in all the 
glory of a melting day, laughing at the seollop he had 
eut—which, by the bye, TF ean't sav but he deserved, as 
at the moment, he was gazing with immoveable impu- 
dence in the face of a tidly young lady who was buying 
garlic and onions ata neighboring stall. THe gathered | 
up his leg as soon as possible, and after making the 
above observation to me, in order to save appearances, 
turned overinto the pavement. 

As I too elbowed iny way out of the oven-like air of 
the market-place, Eeould not avoid thinking how many 
of my acquaintaness had made, in the course of their 
lives, much more serious s/s than the corsetted pup- 
py just mentioned = My friend Aveus was a dad of in- 
fiaite wit and ceaseless enterprize. So mueh did he 
possess of the latter, that from one scheme he was eon- 
eantly shifting to another, in hopes of iwecting bright- 
er success, until at last he found, after wasting the lite 
the patrimony which he inherited from his father, that 
his wit was dangerous, and his enterprize, which, in 
fact, was only xnother name for instability, was ruin- 
ous. He began the world ona tarm in Pennsylvania, 
over which the plough-share of his fithers had been 
driven since the day the white man swim, his axe ane 
ong the original forests of America, where, atan early 
period in the sctilement of the country, the aborigines 
were found peaceably reposing anid the green bowers 
and meadows of a reavurkably fertile valley, and where 
hisown ancestors hat pewceably reposed and fattened, 
until death had gathered thea within his all embra- 
cing arms. Butte ofa was too inac- 
tave for the disposcoa oF ay Pie farina was 
sold out, alter being regularly advertised in the village 
wewspaper, aad the lan teod acres, ior which his an- 
eestors had probably pad a shilling, vetted him the 
round sum of five thousand dollars. When lt saw the 
notice of the sale, warned him = of his error—tor 
knew that he was generous and hasty; that, al hough 
he could not casily give away a firm, yet he could reau- 
ily dissipate the proceeds in useless acts of indisercet 
generosity —besides, he was an neighbor,and 
was worth retaining. went to Philadelphia, where 
he was soon beset by a gang of sharpers, who haunted 
him with the rapacity of sharks. He came to me one 


FOR THs 


LOVE AND TiXiE.—From tac Faencn, 


In the journey of Jie, an old man, 
Named Vie, arrived on the shore 
Where the waves of ariverran, 
Crsing, “come, and let Pine pass o’er. 
‘What! am iorgotten e’ea tir: 


Twhonunber the hours as y stray — 
My frends come, pray near, 
Come, come, and tet 


Some on the epposite sacce, 
In their youthful sp owt appearca, 
And wish'd to assist o'er, 
Ina boat, which by Love was steered. 
But one of them pradently said, 
(More wise than the rest ot the throng, ) 
AL! shipwreek is often made, 
Insecking to pass Time along.” 
Love soon pushed o’er to that part, 
Where the tigare of ‘Time he sees,— 
He oifcrs his passage—they start, 
And abandon themselves to the breeze. 
And Love, while his light oars move, 
Ropects in his tunctul song, 
“You see, my young maidens, that Love 
Makes Time pass cheerly along.” 
But Love was soon weary and done, 
(A fault which he always bore, ) 
“Oh! why do you stop so soon?” 
Said Time, as he took the oar. 
“Poor child! thou art tlail—yes, sleep, 
And in torn, will warble my lay,— 
(Lis Lurthen of wisdom kheep-—) 
dt is Time thai makes Love puss away!” 
FOK THE ARIEL 
Yes! all is over—how spiritless 
Faw Ada, is th: bosom now; 
The dews of darkness round thee press 
‘Vo kiss the svory of thy brow— 
Yet though the lightof life has parted, 
Thy chees scl clams a fading dye, 
As when the sicamer sun has darted 
dast gleam from the western sky, 
Aud given to other climes hes glare, 
Yeticuy sa flush of radiance there. 
So tho’ the eye has lost its brightness, 
Sull, still the tint of being glows, 
Tho’ health has spread the lily’s whiteness, 
He has not swept away the rose. 
Tho’ withered, still it clings to her, 
Tis lovely, but departed nourisher. 
As *iwould deny that spirit fled, 
And sweetly say she is not dead— 
Tho’ lite has taken all it gives, 
That index of existence lives. 


THE BRIDEMAID. 
(FROM BAILEY’S LAYS OF A MINSTREL. ) 


evening, big with some grand project, which, with a 
thousand injunctions to seereey, he communicated to 
me. Judge of my amazement when he told me thata 
number of very assiduous friends whom he had met on 
his arrival in town, were about engaging ina secret 
acheme to raise the hulk of the Augusta frigate, which 
had been blown up and sunk at Mud Fort, in the Dela- 
ware during the Revolution! — In vain did | remonstrate 
against the absurdity of the project, and as vainly did I 
pronounce his friends a gang of sharpers. He went 


into a long exposition of the prospect of success—suid | 


there must be treasure in her, because nobody denied 
it—and coneluded by pronouncing the plan new and 
original, and indicating an enterprising spirit. L listen- 
ed in mute astonishment at his simplicity, and at the 


The bridal is over, the guests are all gone; 

‘The bride’s only sister sits weeping alone; 

‘Che wreath of white roses is torn trom her brow, 
And the heart of the bridemaid is desolate now. 


With smiles and caresses she decked the fair bride, 
And then led her torth with affectionate pride; 

| She knew that together no more they should dwell, 

| Yetshe smiled when she kissed heraad whispered tare- 
i 


well, 


She would not embitter a festival day, 
Nor send her sweet sister in sadness away; 
She hears the bells ringing, she sees her depart, 
She cannot veil longer the grief of her heart. 
She thinks of each pleasure, each pain that endears 
| ‘Phe gentle companion of happier y cars, 
| The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 


a ‘ 3 : .| And the heart of the bride:maid is de ; 
gravity with whieh he endeavored to convince me of . cimaid is desolate now. 


the excellency of the scheme. When he had done, 
without waiting a reply, he left me almost before L was 
aware that he had gone, cutting off all further remon- 
strance. Wheal next beard trom him, he was bitter- 
ly regretting the loss of halt his fortune. 

With stil greater infatuation, he next turned tothe 


lotcry. He had calculated to a hair, that by investing 


EPiGitAM, 
A member of the modern great 
Pass’d Sawney with his budget, 
The peer was in acar of state, 

The tinker foreed to trudge it. 
But Sawney shall receive the praise 
His lordship wou!d parade for; 

Oxe’s debtor tor his dapple greys, 


a eertain amount in tickets, the high prize must tall to 
him, and thus, by a bolder push than even the most 
enterprising were disposed to make, his fortune would 


Aud @other’s shoes are paid for. 


COURAGE. 


be made at onee. Here, as before, all argument was 
useless, and ali friendly counsel thrown away, My 
friend invested the litthe remnant of his fortune—aad 
need I tell the sequel. Surely the reader knows it— 
His tickets came out successive blanks—and the buoy- 


‘L must own, my dear friend, in candidly speaking, 
I ne'er gave you credit for courage so great— 
Evineing no terrer, a duel in seeking;— 
Have you thought, may I ask, what may chance be 
your fate.’ 


P ‘ ' stern: 
ancy of spirit which formerly animated all his actions Pho! pho! Tam determin’d to enter the field; — 


now deserted him. Despair entwined herself aroand 


wim, ‘Aad melancholy marked him for her own.” 


My honor I prize above eo:m/ort or pelt;— 
And against all alarm I'm sufficiertly steeled, 
i For my foe is more cowardly far than myself.’ 


AN AUTHOR’S APOLOGY FOR PLEASING 
HIMSELF.—It will be with me and my histo- 
ry as it was with che Author and his Play.— 
The poet wen: the first night into the pit, 
wrapped up in his cloak, that he might not 
be kuown, where he listened with great at- 
tention to learn the fate of his comedy. No 
sooner was the play begun, than those who 
stood behind him cried out, ‘*Hold your head 
a little to the left there, you hinder people 
from secing.”? While those on the right accos- 
ted him thus: ‘*You, Sir, with a cloak at mid- 
summer, stand more to the right, if you 
please.”? “Thus aduressed on both sides, the 
poor poet knew not which way to stir; but at 
length, to avoid offending both right and left, 
he stood sideling—a very une posture, it 
must be confessei, ior aman who wished to 
attend to what was passing; but what could 
he do? there was no way to keep friends with 
every body, and he woul.) have thought him- 
self very happy if the people around had 
been so satisiied; which it seemed, however, 
ithey were resolved not to be. Presently his 
jhat was found to be in their light. Off it 
; went, but not enough even yet, for now one 
complained that his hair was rather trouble- 
some, and hindered his sight. ‘The poet very 
obligingly put it behin | his ears, saying te 
himself, ‘‘Sure th's will do, or nothing: for 
they cannot well have more of me.” And 
yet Mister Author wis mistaken, for a min- 
ute had not elapsed. ere a merry wight sung 
out from behin.|—**Wiiat a nose that fellow 
has! it may well hang in his own light when 
it hangs in ours!!”” The poet, now somewhat 
nettled, had a great mind to be revenged by 
blowing it upon him as he passed by; but re- 
flecting that his unfortunate nose really did 
bear some resemblance to the gnomon of a 
dial, and that, in the posture in which he 
stocd, sometimes looking on the actors, some- 
times on the audience, it probabiy might cast 
too much shadow, an‘l displease such as are 
annoyed even by a fly’s coming in their way; 
the complaisant author, unwilling to disoblige 
even this satirical rogue, turning about to 
him, said—*Sir, if my nose is troublesome 
to you, I will turn it to the otner side;” and 
accordingly, he turned it over his right shoul- 
der, with his face towards the actors. Now 
it was worse than ever; for it looked likea 
sort of promontory, and from its protruding 
from the rest of his body, like a figure out of 
place; it cast a greater shade than before, 
which an arch wag observing, bawled out— 
“What anose! gool gods, what a nose the 
man has!”” Upon ths, the attention of the 
spectators was directe | towards him, and sev- 
eral of them exclaimed, ‘*What a nose the 
man has got!”” The cry lasted a quarter of 
an hour, and the whole play-house rung with 
**What a nose is there!” The poet, as you 
miy well imagine, would have been very glad 
if he had been out of their way: but all he 
could do to put an end to the hurly-burly, 
which now highly enraged him, was to wrap 
his nose up in his cloak, and turn about, and 
Metand like the rest ina natural posture. He 
according y took his hair from behind his 
ears, clapped his hat on his head again, and 
carel nota jot whether his hair, his hat, or 
his nose offended, or not offended, nor who 
would have him stand sideways, who to the 
right, or who to the left; ‘* but,” said he, 
‘every man see as well as he can.” Our au- 
thor’s nose now being under his cloak, he 
changed his situation, and stood in his new 
place where nobody knew him, in such a po- 
sition as suited his own convenience, totally 
disregarding what others thought of him. By 
these means he not only became free from 
all annoyance, but had the sat‘sfaction 
hearing those about him argue differently up- 
on the merits of his play, and of observing 
how men liked, or disliked it, according to 
their several humors or interests. If he had - 
{attempted to please all the world as to the 
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Saws seen nor heard anything; and if he had 
endeavored so to have altered his comely as 
to have contentei every oae, he found that 
he must have written as many plays as there 
are diferent characters of men, 


PAINTING OF CRUCIFIXION, 
Giotto, an Italian painter, designing to 


draw a crucifix to the life, wheedled a poor | 


man to suffer himself to be bound to the 
cross for an hour; at the end of which time 
he should be released, and receive a consil- 
erable gratuity for his pains. But instead of 
this, as soon as he had him fast on the cross, 
he stabbed him in the side and then fell to 
drawing. He was esteeme! the greatest 
master in ail Italy, and having this a tvaniaze 


of adead man hanging 


ssition in which he stool, he could neither | as before. 


| 
| 


on a cross before hem, | 


there is no doubting but he mate a matchless | 


piece of work of it. 

As soon as he had finished his picture, he 
carried it to the Pope, who was astonis'red at 
this prodigy of art; highly extolling the ‘ex- 
quisiteness of the features and lim)s, the lan- 
yuishing pale deadness of the face, ani wnat- 
fected sinking of the head: ina word, he had 
represented, not only the privation of sense 
and motion which we call death, but also the 
want of the least vital symptom. ‘iris is 
better understool than expressel; every bo- 
dy knows that it is a mister piece to repre- 
sent a passion or a thought well and natural. 
Much greater it is to describe the total ab- 
gence of these inferior faculties, so as to dis- 
tinguish the figure of a deal mun from one 
that is asleep. Yet all this ant much more 
coull the Pope discern in the admirable 
draft with which Giotto presente him. Ant 
he Like! it so well that he resolved to place 
it over the altar of his own chapel. Giott> 
told him since he like tl the copy so well, he 
woul! show hin the original if he pleased.— 
‘Wel: thou show me Jesus Clirist on the cross 
in h’s owa person?’ No,’ repliel Giotts;— 
‘but Pll show your Holiness the original from 
whence I drew this, if you will abselve me 
from ali punishment.’ 

good old father suspecting something 
extraorlinary from the painter’s thus capitu- 
liting with him, promised on his word to par- 
don him; which Giotto believing, immediate- 
ly tol.i him where it was; and attending him 
to the place, as soon as they. hal entered, he 
drew back a curtain which hung before the 


dead man on the cross, and told the Pope | 


whit he had done. Tae Holy. Father ex- 
tremely troubled at so inhuman and barba- 
rous an action, repealed his promise, and told 
the painter he should surely be put to an ex- 
emplary death. Giotto see ned resigned to 
the sentence pronounced upon him, and only 
bezged leave to finish the picture before he 
diel, which was granted him. In the mean- 


escape. 

The Pope having cause‘ the picture to he 
delivered into his hands, Giotto took a brush, 
and dipping it into a sort of stuff he had rea- 
dy for that purpose, daubed the picture all 
over with it, so that there was nothing to be 
seen of the crucifixion; for it was quite effa- 
ced to all outward appearance. This great- 
ly enraged the Pope; he stamped, foamed, 
and raved like one ina frenzy. Heswore 
the painter should suffer the most cruel death 
that could be invented, unless he drew anoth- 
er full as good as the former; for if the least 
fracc is missing, he would not pardon him ;— 
but if he would produce an exact parallel,he 
shoald not only give him his life, but an am- 
ple reward in money. The painter, as he 
had reason, desired this under the Pope’s sig- 
net, that he might not be in danger of a sec- 
ond repeal; which was granted him. Giotto 
now took a wet sponge, and wiped off all the 
varnish he had daubed on the picture, and 


| 


| 


‘land was as handsome. 


| 


the crucifix appeared the same in all respects 


while a guard was set for him to prevent his | girl; and they who are unacquainted with the 


Tae Pope, who looked upon this|of a female must never be seen stealing out 
asa great secret, being ignorant of the arts | from the sanctuary of her veil, the sudden ap- 
which the painter used, was ravished at the | paritiou of a sparkiing pair o! those lumina- 
strange metamorphosis; ant to rewarl Goot-) mes is not a vision of ordinary occurrence. 


to’s great ingenuity, he absulved him from all, At the same tone the alarm of the worthy 
his sins, and tue punishment due to themj— | Shekls assemolel, which the bright: eyes 


ant naked face (as they termed it) of our fair 
young countvywoman had so suddenly exci- 
cited, wis in no way diminished by the 
henious exposure of a snowy neck and a 
well-turne | pair of shoulders; and had they 
place! in the situation of Yusuf, when 
ithe lovely Zuleika presented herself in all 
‘hercharms asa suitor forthe young Hebrew’s 
love, or in the more em)>arrassing dilemma 
of the Plryeran shepherd prince, when three 
beauties stood revealed before his 
sight, they could scarcely have felt or expres- 
more contusion, Every Arab who saw the 
picture actually blushed and bid his face with 
his hams; exchumiming—w’Allah haram— 
(oy Heaven ’tis to look upon such an 
female charms!” —Beechey’s 


moreover orJleriug his steward to cover the 
picture with goki,as 4 farther gratuity for the 
painter. The cruchx is the original fron 
which the most fi nous cructixions in Europe 
were drawn.—Wulpoale’s Anec. of Painters. 
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Waar ts a Lawyver?—A lawyer is a man 
with a pale face and sunken eye: he passes 
much tance in a small room in the neizghbor- 
hoolef the City Hall, he is surrounded with 
sheets of foolscap flo paper, tied up with a) 
red string; he has more books in appearance | 
than one coulkl rea lina year, or comprehend 
in seven; he walks stowly,speaks hesitatiagly, | 
and receives fees from those who visit him, 
forgiving ‘hypothetical answers’ to ‘specious 
questions.” lexposure of 

Wuatis a Docror?—A Doctor, videlicet, | 
an M. D. is a sedate looking personage: he 
listens calmly to the story of your ailment:, 
if your eye aud skin be vellow, he shrew:li. 
remarks that you have the juundice; he fe 


travels. 

TH DEATH OF THE RED KING, 

BOOK, 

itthat rides theo the forest so green, 


HONE’S TABLE 


. vith joy on the bonuteous seene 

rour palse—writes two or three ’ 
ines Tor witich you pay ai lis Pio theonenarch of Maghand, stern William the Red. 


dollar bill: he keeps a chariot, and one min 
servant. The standings board behind, iaten- | 
ded for a footman, is fearfully beset woth | 
spikes, to prevent boys from riding at the | 
doctor % Hy te him- But, do! a dark form the pathway hath lean’d; 
self in anid out cf ins velcle, by means of a! *Pisthe druid of Malwood. the wild forest 
strip attached to the steps, so contrived, that | phe terror of youth, of the axed the fear— , 
when in, he can dexterously cause the steps | ‘he prophet or Cadeuhain, che death boding seer. 
to folluw. His servant isa coachman abroad, | 
and a tootinan, valet, butler, and hostler at 
inome, 


Whe siovtsthe peoud courser? what vision is there? 
Phe teeesare scaree mov'd ty the still breathing air— 
Allis hushed. save the wild bird that earols on high, 
Phe forest bee’s hum, and the rivulet’s sigh. 


| Mis carments were black as the night-raven’s plume, 
His fatares were veil’ gloom, 
hiss teanarm was wlally cai] while ie said, 
* Well met, Enagland’s mosarch, stera Wailiam the 
Red! 


** Desolation, death, ruin, the mighty shall fall— 
Lamentation and woe reign in Malwood’s wide hall! 


MopEstTy OF THE ARabs.—The extreme 
delicacy ot the Arab manners could not be 
better illustrate! than by the following lively 
aneclote:—** Among the NUMCYPOUS stances | Those leaves shall all fade in the winter’s rode blast, 
which we Ne ea ae our stay at Bengazi,! Aud chou shalt lie low ere the winter be past.” 
illustrative of Arab character and prejudi-! 
we may notice one which athe | vite Gites, 

: =~ | For know that the contract is scal’d with my blood 
skeefa (or entrance-hall) of our house, where | + pj, written, never shall sleep in the tomb 
a select party of the inhipitants of the town | Till Cadeuhain’s oak in the winter shall bloom! 
usually assembled themsecives when the 
weather permitted. On this occasion, the 
women of Eneland formed the principal sub- 
ject of conversation, and the reports of their 
beauty, which had reached some of our Visit- “In darkness and storm o’er the ocean I sail, 
ors, appeare | to hive male a great impres- | f pide on the breath of the night-rolling gale— 
sion in their favor. One of our party then) | dwell in Vesuvius, ’mid torrents of flame. 
produced a miniiture from his pocket, which | Unviddle my riddle and tell me my name!” 
chanced to be the resemblance of a very pret- 
ty girl; and hervundly asserted, as he handed 
it to the company, that every woman in Eng- 
We have already 
observed that the sudject was a very pretty 


But say whatart thou, strange, unsearchable thing, 
That daves to speak treason, and waylay a king?” 

Know, monarch, dwell inthe beautitul bowers 

Of Eden, aad poison shed o’er the flowers. 


| O pale grew the monarch, and smote on his breast, 
For who was the prophet he wittingly guess’d: 

he tremblingly said, 

Bono Virgo!”—he gazed—but the visien had fled. 

°Tis winter—the trees of the forest are bare, 

‘tlow keenly is blowing the chilly night air! 

The moonbeams shine brightly on hard-trozen flood, 


force of custem and prejudice, will hardly 
William is riding thro’ Cadenham’s wood. 


conceive that an object so pleasing could be 
the cause of a moment’s alarm. But truth 
obliges us to add, that the first Arab of cur 
party who was favored with a sight of she la- | 
dy in question, started back in dismay and) 
confusion; and all his worthy countrymen who | He thought of the contract, “Thou’rt safe from the 
cast their eyes upon the picture withdrew! tomb, 
them, on the instant, in the greatest alarm, 

exhibiting the strongest symptoms of astonish- in Mal wide 
ment and shame. The was, that 
young lady who had caused so much confu- | 
sion was unluckily painted in a low evening 
dress; and her face was only shaded by the 
luxuriant auburn curls, which fell in ringlets 
over her torehead and temples. In Malwood is sitent the light hearted glee, 

“« There was nothing, it will be thought, $0} rie dance and the wassail, and wild revelrie; 
extremely alarming in this partial exhibition | {ts chambers are dreary, deserted, and lone, 
of female beauty; and the favored inhabitants | And the day of its greatness forever hath fon. 
of less decorous, and more civilized countries, A weeping is heard in Saint Swithin’s huge pile— 
would scarcely dream of being shocked at a) rvsounds thro’ the sable-dight aisle— 
similar spectacle. Bot to men who inhabit! Tis a dirge fur the mighty, the mass for the dead. 
those regions of delicacy, where even one eye | Che faneral anthew for William the Red! 


| Why looks he with dread on the blasted oak tree? 
i Saint Swithin! what is itthe monarch can see? 
Prophetical sight! ’mid the desolate scene, 

The oak is array’d in the freshest of green! 


As he stood near a tree, lo! aswitt fying dart 

Hath strnek the prond monarch, and picre’d thro’ hi, 
heart; 

| Twas the deed of a friend, not the deed of a foe, 

| For the arrow wasaia’d at the breast of a roc, 


— 
| 
| 
| 


. 


THE BOWERY THEATRE. 

This new edifice, nearly as large as the bank of the 

United States, was opened on Wednesday fortnight the 
2th ult. Ninety days only have elapsed between the 
burning and the re-opening—a degree of expedition 
altogether unrivalled in America.—Whether such | 
haste be prudent, time will determine. The Thea- 
treis built of brick, stuccoed with a newly invented 
stucco, and very accurately shaded in imitation of aar- 
ble—yet falling far short of the beauty of Pennsylvania 
marble, to which our city owes so much of its beauty. 
We saw the building about two wecks before it was 
opened. One hundred and fifty mena were kept econ- 
stantly at work—night and day, Sundays and week- 
days, in order to fulfil the cotract for finishing it by a 
given day. The house is calculated to hold 2000 per- 
sons. When entirely finished, it will be decidedly the 
handsomest building of any kind in New York, and | 
will strongly contrast with the dark, {frowning walls | 
of the many gloomy buildings around it. 

We now give the prize poem, written by Wm. Leg. 
gett, Esq. and spoken at the opening by Mr. E. For- 
rest—and regret that it was crowded out of the last | 
Ariel. The Address is pretty, but notremarkably good. 

PRIZE ADDRESS. 
Behold the scene, where late, with crackling rage, 
Wide sheets of fire inwrapt the burning stage! 
Where, cloud oneloud, revolving flames rose high, 
In flrekering volumes, through the glowing sky: 
And blazing fragments of the ruin driven, 
Like meteors, flashed along the vault of heaven! 
While startled thousands, gathered by the light, 
That mocked the day,and stayed approaching night, 
Thronged round the spot, in pallid silence gazed 
On the proud dome, where red destruction blazed, 
Saw the bright havoe wide and wider swell, 
And sighed—as Shakspeare’s classic structure fell! 


It seems but yesterday the blackened wall, 
And seathed column, marked our temple’s fall! 
Lone relies left, in ruined beauty st ood, 

While all arotnd was waste and solitude! 
Now—this fair shrine, more stately than the last, 
Reared from the snfouldering ashes of the past, 
(Like Theseus’ son, who from his early tomb 
Sprung back to life in renovated bloom) 

In finished beauty meets th’ astonished gaze, 
And soars as proudly as in former days; 

While fashion, taste, gay youth, and thoughtfal age, 
in smiling cireles gather found the stage! 


The stage!—a mimie world, by fancy dressed 
Ia varied charms, that thrill the polished breast; 
Where painting, poesy, and music roll ; 
Their blendid influence o’er the vanquished soul; 
And bright-eyed eloquence uplifts his voice, 

To bid the guilty quake, the good rejoice! 

Here genius reigns, with necromantic power, 

And lends strange witchery to the evening hour; 
He waves his wand—and glittering phantoms pass, 
Like spectre kings, in Banquo’s prescient glass; 
Each, in its turn, impressing on the heart 

Some useful lesson, with persuasive art. 

Around his throne the thronging muses stand; 
And light-winged fiction sears at his commnhnd; 
bends with dust of ages spread, 
And reads the secrets of the mouldering dead; 
The dark-browed maid her gleaming dagger rears, 
Now fires the soul with rage—now melts to tears; 
While gay Thalia tries her sportive wiles, 

Lulls eare to rest, and lights the cheek with smiles. 


Since first, in Athens, dawn’d the drama’s day, 
All climes and ages have confessed its sway. 
There are, who shrouded in Cimmerian night, 
Deride its power, and turn them from the light; 
Whose bigot-hearts, too cold to feel, refuse 
All moral beanty to the tragic muse; 

And censure smiles that owe their dimpled birth 
To her bright sister’s feats of frolic mirth; 

But wisdom’s sons revere the scenic page, 

And own its influence, pictured from the stage; 
Here learn to hate delusive error’s face, 

And shun the windings of her devious race; 
Feel, as they gaze, what suffering virtue felt, 
Glow ather triumphs, at her sorrows melt, 

Till warmed and chastened by the drama’s fire, 
They nebly strive to be what they admire. 


May this proud fane, by art’s creative hand 
Reared from the dust, as by enchantment’s wand, 
Still know the bounty tkat was wont to cheer 
The mimic hero in his efforts here; 

May radiant wit assert the cause of truth, 


Teach vicious age, and guide the steps of youth, 


While playful satire hurls a harmless dart | 


At folly’s plamage—not at merit’s heart, 
Thus shall the drama please and mend the age, 
And virtue’s voiee applaud the moral stage. 


which we are surprised to see pass without notice.— 
The line, 
“They nobly strive to be what they admire,” 
is taken from Pope’s prologne to the tragedy of Cato: 
“*T’o wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 
‘To raise the genius and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each seene, and be what they behold.” 
A theft of this kind—and if one has been detected, 


there is no saying how many remain undetected— 


destroys all the pleasure we should otherwise feel in 


Mr. Leggett has been guilty of a striking plagiarism, 


Was tedious, dull and long. 
Mr. Parker 
Made that darker 
Which was dark enough without; 
Mr. Bell 
Spoke so well 
That the Chancellor said ‘I doubt.’ 

A Genoese lady was questioning one in Teseany on 
the number of her lovers. ‘Just at present,’ replied 
the fair Tuscan, ‘I have but one. one!’ ejacnla- 
ted the other—‘what solitude! what ennui! why, it is 
just like a husband.’ 

IvpusTRIOUS APPRENTICRKS.—The master of a ship 
walking on deck ealled into the hold—‘W ho is there” 


perusing the address After all, its brightest beauties | A boy answeved, ‘Will, Sir.? ‘What are you doing”? 


are borrowed. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 


IT canhot count the changes of my heart, 
So often has it turned away from things 
Once idols of its being: they depart— 
Hopes, fancies, joys, illusions—as if wings 
Were given from their former selves to start: 
Or if they linger, longer life but brings 
Weariness, canker, hollowness and stain, 
Till the heart says of pleasure, it is pain. 

And thus itis with all that made life fair, 
Gone with the fresiiness which they used to wear; 
*Tis sad fo mark the ravage that the heart 
Makes of itself;—how one by one depart 
The colors that form’d hope. We seek—we find— 
And find the eharm has with the search declined. 
Affections, pleasures, allin which we trust— 
What do they end in? Nothing, or disgust. 


Groncr MOoRLAND, TUE PAINTER.—This individual 
was found ina lodging at Somerstown, in the following 
most extraordinary circumstances. His infant child, 
that had been dead nearly three weeks, lay in its coffin 
in one corner of the room; an ass and foal stood nun- 
ching barley straw out of the eradle; a sow and pigs 
were solacing themselves on the recess of an old cup- 
boars; and himself whistling over a beautiful picture 
that he was finishing at his ease, anda bottle of gin 
hung up one side, and a little mouse sitting, (or if you 
please, kicking) for its portrait on the other. 

PUNCTUATION. 

A generous Prior of a monastery had the following 
inscription put over his gate. 

Be open evermore, O thou my door— 
To none be shut, to honest or to poor. 

After his death, his suecessor, who was very avari- 
cious, had one point altered, by which means the sig- 
nification was completely changed, viz: 

Be open evermore, O thou my door 
Yo none—be shut to honest or to poor. 


Avoid a lady who has no nostrums—who tells all 
her secrets. You might as well wed a printing press 
or a town crier—such an one is not to be trusted with 
a man’s heart—she would uncase it to the first eat she 
met. 


A deceitful; coquetish woman in tears, deserves to be 
shewn about as much pity or commiseration, as a goose 
going barefoot in the winter season. 


Drunkenness is a pleasant poison, and a sweet sin. 


There ean be no affinity nearer than our country. 


HUMOROUS. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 

Fasuion—The present style of shirt collars requires 
them to be about three inches broad above the cravat, 
and stiff and sharp asa buteher’s knife. A rough wag 
of afellow from the blue ridge, lately met a dandy 
with hishead ensconced within one of these collars, 
and strack with his strange appearance, accosted him 
thus: ‘Gouge me, my hero, if I don’t believe you’ve 
got your s/urt on wrong end ufrwards.” 

Mivitary privr.—A Farmer was elected toa Cor- 
poral-ship in a militia company. His wife, after dis- 
coursing with him some *ime upon the advantage which 
his family would derive from his exaltation, inquired, 
in a doubting tone—‘Husband, will it be proper to let 
our children play with the neighbor’s now.’ 

EPIGRAM—rnom A LONDON PAPER. 
On the merits of four gentlemen of the;Long Robe. 
Mr. Leech 
Made a speech 
Impressive, clear and strong; 
Mr. Hart, 
On the other part, 


‘Nothing, Sir.’ ‘Is Tom there?’ ‘Yes,’ said Tom.— 
‘Whatare you doing’? ‘Helping Will, Sir.’ 

A gentleman being asked to make a pun, requested to 
know on what subject. “Phe candle,’ said a lady pres- 
ent. ‘What, madam,’ said he, ‘do you wish to make 
light of my puns.’ 


One evening, at Malta, while enjoyine my 
cigar at Micleiff’s Caffe, in the Strado Trado, 
I was much amused to see a young exquisite, 
but lately imported, and who was laced and 
buckled up in allthe paraphernalia of a mod- 
ern dandy militaire, in defiance to the ther- 
mometer at 82, and a siroc wind, hot enough 
to have thrown his Satanic Majesty into a fe- 
ver. Indeed the poor dandy’s countenance 
exhibited symptoms highly fabrile—though I 
was inclined to impute them to the apoplectic 
effects of corsetts. “Wa—iter,” exclaimed he 
with an almost infantile lisp, and throwing 
himself carelessly on a bench, ‘“‘bring me a 
lobster’s claw, and an ice, with fifteen drops 
of campaigne init.” The master of his ma- 
jesty’s ship » as rough a tar as ever spli- 
ced amainbrace, came in just at the time the 
exquisite delivered his precise demand, and 
eyeing the dandy with a look of the most 
profound contempt, roared, in a voice as 
hoarse asabear, ‘*Waiter, bringmea jack- 
,ass’s hind-leg, and atumbler of brandy, with 
| fifteen drops of water!” The dandy’s ire 
seemed about to rise, but his eye happened to 
glance on a trusty piece of timber, (about 
two feet and a half long, and four in circum- 
ference,) which Sounding always carried,and 
facetiously denominated his ‘tooth pick.? He 
thought it prudent to bridle his wrath, and 
content himself by elevating his eyebrows, and 
lisping in an under tone, “0 guelle barbare!”’ 


| Wuatts an Eprror.—He is a man who 
| weaves words into sentences: he dissects the 
works of his predecessors and contempora- 
|Ties, and ingeniously dovetails the pieces to- 
‘gether again, so that their real owners can 
‘scarcely recognize them. He is furnished 
with a pair of scissors and a pot of paste. He 
frequents the coffee house, by day, and the 
theatre and oyster cellar by night. He rural- 
_izes at Harlem or Brooklyn, and perhaps once 
a year steams it to Albany, or the Springs. — 
He talks largely, and forms the nucleus of a 
knot of acquaintances, who look up to him 
as an oracle. He is always going to set about 
some article of great importance; he writes 
a column; becomes out of humor with the 
subject, and begins another, which shares the 
same fate. His coat is something the worse 
of the wear. His wife is the only person in 
the world who is blind to his transcendent 
abilities; and he has too much to do in culti- 
vating his own genius, to descend to the min- 
utia of his children’s education. 
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j 
AN OLIo. 
q Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 
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